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Hit stage is set 
for the Annual 
Conference of the 
Labour Party, and 
as we remark else- 
where in this 
> issue, a_ terrific 
task awaits the delegates notwith- 
standing that they now have a full 
week for their deliberations, not to 
mention the two previous days mainly 
spent in private confabs. A few years 
ago the Party Executive were some- 
what concerned with the growing 
numbers attending the Party Confer- 
ence, and a different basis of repre- 
sentation was adopted in order to 
reduce the number. We are of the 
opinion that something drastic is 
now due in order to compress the 
business of the Conference into a 
reasonable number of days. As things 
stand, the time occupied by attend- 
ance at the Annual Conference is 
such that it is becoming more and 
more difficult for any but full-time 
officers and leisured persons to attend 
the whole of the proceedings. The 
present tendency is squeezing out 
genuine’ representatives of Local 
Parties. 


— 


A few years ago Conference began 
on a Tuesday and ended at mid-day on 
Friday, the Sunday and Monday being 
occupied with group meetings. The 
first encroachment began by Confer- 
ence being extended to take up the 
whole of the Monday. This was 
quickly followed by the calling of 
group meetings on the Saturday, 
much to the resentment of many dele- 
gates from Local Parties, from whom 
we heard complaints of inability to 
attend. Now the Conference itseif 
extends from Monday to Saturday, or 
virtually from Saturday to Saturday 
inclusive. and few delegates from 
Local Parties can get away from their 
employment for this length of time, 
not to mention the expense involved. 
That thoughtless resolutions and 


Topics of the Month 


amendments are responsible for some 
extension of time goes without saying, 
but we think too that the agenda is 
overloaded with policy matters to the 
exclusion of practical business. May 
we respectfully point out that a matter 
like ‘Preparation for the General 
Election” is one which is given just 
an hour and a quarter in the special 
Conference convened for Saturday, 
September 29th. Our frank opinion 
is that there is to-day too much talk 
of Policy and too little talk of pre- 
paration. 


It will be interesting to note how 
the new pooling scheme for constitu- 
ency delegates’ fares works out. Our 
readers will, of course, be aware that 
fares for the delegates appointed by 
Constituency Labour Parties and 
Federations only received approval at 
the last Annual Conference, after a 
plebiscite had been taken. This year 
sees the first trial of the scheme, and 
we can imagine that some interesting 
problems will arise. In order that the 
scheme shall work smoothly it has 
been necessary to cease issuing dele- 
gates’ credentials after September 
17th. In former years, some Parties 
have only considered the appointment 
of delegates at a late hour, and dele- 
gates have even applied for creden- 
tials at the Conference door. It is 
obvious that proper provision for 
delegates is impossible under such 
circumstances, quite apart from any 
pooling scheme, and Local Parties 
should, (therefore, take particular 
note that all applications for delegates 
must reach the Head Office of the 
Party at latest by Monday, September 
17th, 


The coming November elections 
are of more than ordinary importance 
and will provide a general test of 
political feeling throughout the coun- 
try. The Metropolis is this year in- 
volved, for the triennial elections for 
the Metropolitan Boroughs fall due. 
It is thirty years since these Boroughs 
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forsook annual elections, and _ the 
test of political feeling in London is 
likely to be of particular interest fol- 
lowing, as it does, seven monihs of 
Labour Rule on the County Council. 
It is difficult, therefore, to over- 
estimate the importance of the present 
preparations in London, and the same 
holds good in a number of municipali- 
ties throughout the country where 
Labour has the opportunity ot captur- 
ing sufficient seats to gain control. 
The elections last November were 
without doubt, a warning to the other 
side, and they gave Labour a hand- 
some advance towards municipal 
power. We may expect, therefore, to 
find that everyone is on the alert. 

This year the ground is particularly 
favourable. The cataclysm of 1931 
gave Labour a setback at the munici- 
pa! polls, with the result that Labour 
is almost everywhere the attacking 
Party this year. We know that in 
London ammunition will be well 
thought out and amply supplied, and 
that every attention will be given to 
organisation. This is not the case in 
all parts of the country, and well 
thought out ammunition is often con- 
spicuous by its absence. Now is the 
time to get the facts and figures, to 
prepare leaflets, booklets, records of 
sitting Councillors and so forth, and 
it is also the time to fill the gaps in 
the fighting front, and to complete the 
selection of candidates. While it is 
true that municipal campaigning is 
best confined to the last fortnight in 
October, this does not mean that can- 
didates should not be before their 
wards long beforehand, making 
friends, making contacts, and gener- 
ally making sure. We reproduced 
last month an excellent circular from 
Dudley which was issued some time 
ago, and which showed that the work 
there is well begun. 


The age of pageantry appears to be 
with us again. Evidently the revival 
of mediaevalism takes different forms 
in different countries. The coming 
Pageant of Labour at the Crystal 
Palace will mark Labour’s participa- 
tion in this revival in an outstanding 
manner, and will, we hope, ginger up 
the rest of the Movement to a realis- 
ation of the part, and the apvropriate 
part, that pageantry might nlay in the 
advance of Socialism. Political edu- 
cation is not all speeches and pamph- 
lets. The modern uses his eves and 
other senses. Pageantry is a “‘telling”’ 


way of telling a story, besides being 
in this age of advertisement a first- 
class publicity stunt. In some parts 
of the Provinces this old-new device 
is still tried out on May Day, and on 
other occasions, but there is room for 
a great deal more pageantry to be 
associated with our Movement, and 
time must be taken by the forelock. 
It is not too soon to prepare for next 
year’s pageant. London has _ not 
mobilised 1,500 performers with a 
ballet of 200, not to mention the 
choir, in a day. 


CIRCULAR 
LETTERS 


must be easy to read—especially 
those to non-members. So don’t 
use an old smudgy typewriter. Have 
them produced in facsimile type- 


writing, Finished and dispatched 
day copy received. Send p.c. for 
special terms to Labour Parties. 


R. H. BAKER 
172 CHURCH RD., MITCHAM 
: SURREY 
(Ten years voluntary worker for 
Mitcham Party) 


(Continued from page 167.) 
Pancras, South Hackney and Totten- 
ham. 


THE LAWS OF THE RED 
FALCONS. 
1. The Red Falcon is proud of being 
one of the working class. 


She.—He is always TRUE to her, 
his comrades. 


3. She.—He is the friend and sister, 
brother of all working people. 
4. She.—He is always helpful. 


5 She.—He respects every honest 
conviction of others even though 
she.—He is fighting against it. 


6. She.—He is brave and never dis- 
couraged. 


7. She.—He is true to her. His word, 
reliable and punctual. 
8. She.—He is clean in word and deed. 


9. She. —He is an abstainer and a 
fighter of the tobacco poison. 


10. She.—He cares for her, his body 
and keeps it clean. 


11. She.—He is the friend of nature. 


bo 
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JACK CUTTER— 


FINDS INSPIRATION AT DORCHESTER 


b) 


Just before { went to Dorchester I 
had dashed off an article for the 
“L.O.,’’ frowned at it and put it in 
the drawer with a sigh, hoping for 
better inspiration before posting day 
came. 

Then I went io Dorchester. 

Inspiration came in floods: you 
know the kind of overwhelming en- 
thusiasm that bubbles up inside and 
seems to affect the larynx in waves of 
splendid emotion? The tremendous 
pride of working class history and 
tradition; the convinced faith in its 
future and glory in its achievements; 
the tolerance with its! very human 
mistakes and the joy in its comrade- 
ship. These are grand, fine things, 
and Dorchester supplied them in 
abundance. 

I stood at a demonstration in soak- 
ing rain with one mackintosh between 
two of us and looked around at the 
shining eyes of comrades one usually 
calls ‘‘the stolid Trade Union type.” 
They shared these emotions and were 
obviously registering common vows of 
service and sacrifice. 

We organisers know the great sense 
of satisfaction when, having organised 
a gathering for our movement, we 
stand behind the scenes and watch 
how it is ‘‘going over.’’ We see on 
the faces of the audience that same 
enthusiasm—that grand stirring of a 
mighty fervour—and are content that 
a good job has been well done. 

So it is fitting that these columns 
should carry a sincere tribute to our 
colleagues of the T.U.C. who organ- 
ised the Dorsetshire Centenary Cele- 
brations, from the conception of 
splendid ideas to their triumphant 
consummation. I have never seen a 
more sincere piece of organisation and 
I salute those behind the scenes 
“upstairs’’ at Transport House who 
worked out the scheme, planned its 
‘detail and put it over so splendidly. 

The Dorsetshire Celebrations proved 
that the British Labour Movement 
has a sense of pageantry once you get 
through the tough husk of self-con- 


raises his hat to the T.U.C. and 
trails his coat to the Newsreels. 


sciousness. I hope we can find a way 
to keep alive the spirit of those four 
Dorchester days, but even if it fails a 
little in the humdrum atmosphere of 
everyday tasks we have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that when the occa- 
sion demands it the so-called ‘‘dull, 
unimaginative’ Trade Union leader- 
ship shows not only brilliant imagin- 
ation, but the capacity to transform 
it into something real. 

Now a word about a sidelight of 
the demonstrations which is beyond 
the power of the T.U.C. to control. 
A newsreel company took shots of the 
occasion and presented them on the 
screens of the country a day or two 
later. It was a pitiful attempt. When 
a newsreel of a military display or 
fashion parade is shown one gets per- 
fect reproduction for both eye and 
ear. This brief flash was badly 
photographed, the most interesting 
events were ignored and the repro- 
duction of George Lansbury’s voice 
was terrible. Yet 95 per cent. of the 
cinema audiences are working class 
people. It is not the first time that 
scenes of working class importance 
have been foozled by the newsreels 
(when they deign to notice us at all) 
and one cannot escape the impression 
that these superior young men who 
run these shows show a well marked 
lack of independence and discrimin- 
ation, to put it as mildly as I can and 
a jolly sight more mildly than J would 
like. 

However, if these people prefer to 
shoot tripe to presenting a graphic 
record of the greatest workers’ de- 
monstration this country has seen for 
years, it is their funeral. 


BOROUGH 
RULES. 


METROPOLITAN 
COUNCIL ELECTION 


An Amending Statutory Order. 


As we go to press a Statutory Order 
has been issued amending the present 
Rules in minor respects—further re- 
ference next month. 
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THE WOMEN’S 
POINT OF VIEW 


Gree@ 


SOME USEFUL LITERATURE TIPS 


Mrs. Anderson, the Labour Party 
Woman Organiser for the North- 
Western Area, made some useful sug- 
gestions concerning the object and 
use of literature in an opening address 
which she delivered in a discussion on 
this subject at the Women’s Confer- 
ence this year. A condensed report 
of the. speech is given in this month’s 
“Labour Woman’ and the following 
extracts from same will be of interest 
and an instruction to our readers. 


The printed word requires attention 
if our members are to make the most 
of their reading. They need first of 
all a thorough knowledge of the back- 
ground of the Party, and to know the 
story of the pioneers, their struggles 
and success. In my area we have en- 
deavoured to use the printed story of 
the pioneers as the basis for our 
week-end schools. Every delegate 
can get a list of the pamphlets which 
tell the story of those who made the 
movement in its early days. 

We must also know the policy of 
the Party. The Policy pamphlets are 
more easily assimilated if a member 
of the Section is asked to| take a copy, 
read it and explain it to their Section 
in her own words. Section members 
taking home their own copies of the 
pamphlets are then reminded of what 
has been said at the meeting, and are 
more interested in the pamphlets be- 
cause they have a knowledge of what 
they contain on general lines. 


Leaflets for the Public. 


We must have literature for distri- 
bution to the public, and we must 
take note of what the public com- 
prises. There is a _ considerable 
minority that is loyal Labour, but the 
majority is outside our fold. Some 
of those who have been in the move- 


ment for a long time hardly realise- 


that they use phrases which are Greek 
to those who know nothing of politics. 
The majority of the community are 
strangers to our vocabulary, and for 
them we have to think out a supply 
of literature and leaflets in terms of 


a crowd. What affects a crowd is a 
repetition of simple things and it is 
essential to remember this. In the 
“Victory for Socialism’’ campaign we 
are going to undertake a regular and 
systematic distribution of small doses 
of truth, which should accustom people 
to our ideas, and the new civilis- 
ation we are pledged to build. 

In the North-West area some Ad- 
visory Councils have adopted the 
policy of purchasing sufficient supplies 
of all Party pamphlets to let each 
Section buy one for its own use, It 
is impossible for Head Office to send 
samples of pamphlets to all Sections 
and Parties, and it is difficult for 
Sections to choose when there is only 
a list and price. The women like to 
look at a pamphlet before they buy 
it, and therefore the Advisory Councils . 
have bought supplies so that dele- 
gates coming to the quarterly confer- 
ences can take back to their Sections 
a copy of each pamphlet issued by the 
Party during the preceding three 
months. 

In the Sections we have always en- 
couraged the appointment of Litera- 
ture Secretaries. Within recent years 
the Constituency Parties had _ fol- 
lowed the women’s example. A Liter- 
ature Secretary not only receives and 
distributes once a month a supply of 
The Labour Woman, she controls the 
food for the minds of the people in 
her district. We require Literature 
Secretaries who will devote themselves 
to the work and by their enthusiasm 
make the distribution of pamphlets 
and literature of first importance in 
Party business. There are often keen 
Section members who are not speakers 
and for them there is an opportunity 
here to render a service, enduring in 
its effects and an essential contribu- 
tion towards building the Socialist 
community. 


The L.O. serves all 
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HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW ? 


Can you answer these? 


In what respect is individual membership com- 
pulsory in the Labour Party ? 


What is the effect of omitting the printers’ 
imprint from an election publication ? 


Can a Local Labour Party expel an individual 
member, and what remedy has any member 
aggrieved by expulsion ? 


What is the position of a Peer and Peeress in 
relation to (lI) Parliamentary Candidatures 
(2) Registration as a Parliamentary  elec- 
tor (3) Election to Local Governing Bodies, 
and (4) Registration as a Local Government 
elector ? 


What result, if any, do abstentions have upon a 
vote taken on a resolution duly put toa meeting? 
Where no votes are recorded against, but 
some persons abstain, can the resolution be said 
to be carried unanimously ? 


Gr 
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YOUR 
PRINTING 


will be dealt with 
eficiently at the 
Printing Works of 


THE 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


Send your next order to 
your nearest C.W.S. Works. 
The C.W.S. Works are 
capable of dealing with all 
kinds of printed matter for 
THES UABOUR SEAR I Ye 
LOCAL LABOUR PARTIES 
TRADE UNIONS, CO-OP- 
ERATIVE & FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES, CLUBS, Etec. 


Write to 


C.W.S. PRINTING WORKS 


HAMILTON ROAD, LONGSIGHT - MANCHESTER 
GREG STREET, SOUTH REDDISH - STOCKPORT 
WARRINGTON - - LANCASHIRE 
CRANBOURNE STREET - - LEICESTER 
PELAW - COUNTY DURHAM 


SS ah 
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THE LABOUR PARTY 
CONFERENCE AGENDA .... 


A terrific agenda awaits the thirty- 
fourth Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party, to be held in the 
Garrick Theatre, Southport, from 
Monday, 1st to 6th October. As a 
matter of fact, though the Conference 
proper begins on Monday, Party 
activity at Southport will begin in the 
middle of the previous week. All 
Saturday and Sunday, various group 
meetings for the purpose of seeking 
composite resolutions and  under- 
standings regarding amendments will 
be taking place. Also on Saturday, 
29th September, a programme has 
been arranged for a special confer- 
ence of Labour Members, Labour 
Candidates, Party Agents and Dele- 
gates, which occupies three sittings. 

The programme for this special 
conference includes the consideration 
of a report on the ‘Victory for 
Socialism’’ Campaign, an ‘‘Outline of 
Preparations for the General Elec- 
tion’ by the National Agent, a free 
tea for those attending, and a lecture 
by the Rt. Hon. Wedgwood Benn on 
“The World’s Approach to the 
Economic Problem.’’ 

The Party Conference is to consider 
four voluminous policy reports which 
have been issued to affiliated organ- 
isations in pamphlet form under the 
following titles, ‘‘For Socialism and 
Peace’; ‘‘Labour and Education’’; 
“Fair Rents and No Profiteering’’; 
“Up with the Houses! Down with the 
Slums.’’ 

There will also be special append- 
ices to the Executive’s Annual Report 
dealing with sundry other matters. 

Among the general items on the 
agenda of special interest to our mem- 
bers is a proposal by the National 
E.C. to admit as ex officio members 
of the Conference, the Chairman and 
one delegate appointed by the Annual 
Conference of the League of Youth, 
and to appoint the Chairman of the 
Annual Conference of the League of 
Youth as an ex officio member of the 
E.C. The National E.C. will also pro- 
pose a resolution making the pay- 
ments of affiliation fees due in half- 
yearly instalments. 

A proposal from Macclesfield is 


| 


that each member of the National 
E.C. should be allotted a geographical 
area for which he is to assume re- 
sponsibility, and in which he is to 
make periodical visits to meet the 
Officials and encourage them in Party 
work. The E.C. Member is to act 
as a liaison between the area and the 
National E.C. Apparently our friends 
have forgotten that the Labour Party 
does not possess a full-time Executive 
Committee, but that the Executive 
have their own jobs to do. 

An old friend appears on the agenda 
in the shape of a resolution that no 
person’s name shall appear on the 
panel of Parliamentary candidates 
unless he or she has given five years 
to the Movement. Another Party 
seeks to amend the five years to three ; 
another to two, another to one. How 
our doctors disagree! We suppose 
that in the finish we shall be just 
where we are. 


A resolution from Nottingham de- 
mands that all delegates to Labour 
Party meetings must be individual 
members, and there is an endeavour 
by York to permit a delegate to be 
appointed irrespective of such person 
residing within the area of the Party 
to which he is a delegate. 


Doncaster desires to take away 
from Constituency Parties the right 
to place resolutions upon Conference 
agenda, which they desire should in 
future only be sent through County 
Federations where existent. We must 
confess to being not at all enamoured 
with this plan, at any rate at present 
when so many County Federations 
have failed to prove themselves. The 
official answer to the resolution is, 
however, met with in another amend- 
ment from the National E.C. limiting 
amendments to a maximum of two 
from one affiliated organisation. 


Quite a pretty set of amendments 
are up to alter the basis by which the 
National E.C. is elected. Unfortun- 
ately, here again the doctors disagree, 
and there is a pretty set of contradic- 
tions to be sorted out—and we sup- 
pose to be turned down. What a lot 
of paper and ink is spilled on these 
occasions ! 
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THE PAGEANT OF LABOUR. 


Readers who are interested in the 
Pageant of Labour to take place at 
the Crystal Palace from October 15th 
to 20th (and who are not) will be 
glad of some further particulars to 
those given in our last issue. 

As already stated there is a caste 
of 1,500 performers and a ballet of 
200 dancers, supported by the Lon- 
don Labour Choir of 100 voices. The 
episodes were described last month. 

The entire pageant is to be per- 
formed daily at 8 p.m. sharp with a 
matinee on Saturday, October 20th, 
at 3.30 p.m. The performance occu- 
pies approximately 24 hours. 

Prices of admission, including tax, 
are 6s. for reserved seats and 3s. 6d., 
2s. 6d. and 1s. 3d. unreserved. The 
prices include admission to the 
Crystal Palace. Children are half- 
price fo all parts. Road and rail ex- 
cursions from all parts have been 
arranged. 

The Hon. Organising Secretary of 
the Pageant is Miss Sadie Cheesman, 
24, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, Lon- 
don, E.C.1., but enquiries and appli- 
cations for tickets should be addressed 
to the Pageant Officers, Swinton 
House, 324, Gray’s Inn Road, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. 

Amazing activity is going on behind 
the scenes in connection with the 
pageant, and rehearsals are being held 
nightly. 

As we remark elsewhere, we trust 
that this gréat event will prove an 
inspiration to the Movement. That 
it will be a great spectacular success 
and convey to thousands a great moral 
goes without saying. It is good sound 
propaganda. 

We should add that 50 per cent. of 
the profits accruing from the Pageant 
will be devoted to the Women’s Ex- 
tension Fund of the Manor House 
Hospital. A, further 30 per cent. is to 
be divided between the Printers’ Medi- 
cal Aid, the Transport and General 


Workers’ Union Children’s Outing 
Fund, and the Mary MacArthur 
Home. 


For the organisation of the pageant 
a Society, registered under the In- 
dustrial and Provident Societies’ 
Acts was formed, the Society being 
known as the London Pageant of 
Labour Society Ltd. 


The revival of pageantry is a matter 
to which we make reference elsewhere. 


BETTING ON ELECTIONS. 


The unsavoury practice of betting 
on the results of elections has at last 
received a check. 


It would appear that at a recent poll 
in Yorkshire odds up to 100 to 1 were 
offered by a bookmaker against cer- 
tain candidates. We do not know 
what effect this action had on the 
particular election, but it is obvious 
that should the custom of betting on 
the prospects of candidates become 
general, a new and corrupt element 
is introduced into the conduct of elec- 
tions, which cannot but have effect 
upon the results, and destroy the 
purity of elections, which the legisla- 
ture has been at pains to maintain. 
We are glad to note that the Urban 
District Council concerned brought 
the matter to the notice of the local 
M.P. who drew the attention of the 
Home Secretary to the matter. 


The Home Secretary has replied 
stating that he has looked into the 
legal aspect of the matter, and he is 
advised that “if it could be proved 
that a bookmaker was offering high 
odds against a particular candidate or 
group of candidates in an election, for 
the purpose of inducing people to 
vote or of influencing votes in the 
hope of winning money by their elec- 
tion, it would constitute bribery and 
a corrupt practice which could be 
dealt with under the existing law.” 

The Home Secretary adds that the 
offence is not one easy to prove, and 
that the case under notice is the only 
one in recent years where professional 
bookmakers have been active in con- 
nection with elections. The Home 
Secretary further states that he 
agrees that these practices are most 
undesirable, and if they become ex- 
tensive it might be necessary to intro- 
duce special legislation to deal with 
them. The matter could not be pro- 
perly dealt with by amendment to 
the Betting and Lotteries Bill now 
before Parliament. 


While agreeing with some of the 
opinions expressed by the Home 
Secretary, we are afraid that this is 
not the only case where professional 
bookmakers have interfered with the 
conduct of elections in recent years. 
It seems to us that the practice of 
betting savours of ‘‘undue influence,”’ 
and the existing Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Prevention Acts might be 
invoked in this direction. 
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FILM INDUSTRIES L® 


MICROPHONES 


aumel 


LOUD SPEAKERS 


Write to-day for full particulars 


to 


FILM INDUSTRIES LTD. 


60 PADDINGTON STREET 
LONDON, W.| 


Phone WELBECK 2293. Grams TROOSOUND, BAKER, LONDON 
Scottish Office: 122 BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 
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SUFFER THE LITTLE CHILDREN 


A GREAT PROBLEM—AND AN EXPERIMENT 


For some time we have been mak- 
ing enquiries in various directions as 
to the extent to which under the pre- 
sent Party rules applying to the 
League ot Youth young people be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen (who, of course, are not eligible 
for Party membership) are _ being 
attracted to the Movement. We have 
also been interested to collect the 
views of some representative secre- 
taries and organisers regarding the 
possibility and desirability of some 
steps being taken to bring children of 
more tender ages within the scope of 
Labour Party influence. 


* * * 


That we have not been the only 
people who have had this matter in 
‘mind will appear from what follows. 
It will, of course, be understood that 
the Labour Party has, so far, never 
taken any official steps to cater for 
children under fourteen years of age, 
although occasional functions for 
children are common in many locali- 
ties, Possibly the official view has 
been that the Labour Party, as a 
political machine, is concerned mainly 
with those who possess the vote or 
are likely soon to be able to use it. 
Against this view has to be set the 
fact that the Labour Party is now not 
only a political machine, but a defin- 
ite propagandist organisation, and 
indeed does not look with favour on 
propaganda or Socialist enterprise 
which is not carried on under its 
aegis. It is sometimes said that we 
ought to refrain from attempting to 
influence the minds of persons until 
they are able from mature judgment 
to come to their own conclusions, but 
against this view there is to be set 
the evident success of our opponents 
in doing this very thing and weaning 
young people away from us. 


Apart from occasional and _ spas- 
modic endeavours to interest children, 
the only organised effort of the past 
in any way associated with the Social- 
ist Movement has been the Socialist 
Sunday School. Such schools, how- 
ever, have never been _ general 
throughout the country, and although 
they have in places accomplished some 
good, the name and method has of 


itself aroused opposition. There are 
few Socialist Sunday Schools to-day, 
and the Sunday School is, after all, 
but one means to an end, and in no 
way Satisfies what we believe is now 
the real need of the Movement. 


One experienced and _ responsible 
official gives as his view that one 
advantage of having some definite 
Organisation catering for children is 
that parents may take an interest in 
this work, and such interest is not 
only necessary, but it is welcomed 
and ali to the good. Quite the re- 
verse obtains in regard to the League — 
of Youth, and, without stressing the 
matter, we think our readers will 
accept it that interference and direc- 
tion by adults here is generally re-— 
sented and certainly not at all neces- 
sary. ; 

* * * 
q 

We have not now got in mind Sun- 
day Schools or any other form of 
classes for children which imply a lot 
of serious teaching, and certainly not 
the inculcation of some form of 
Socialist creed or catechism. The 
model of the Temperance Bands of 
Hope is much more to our way of 
thinking, adding to these such enter- 
prises in the way of sports and pas- 
times as may be convenient. We 
should welcome the views of our 
readers on this important question. it 
seems to us that to do nothing for 
the hundreds of thousands (possibly 
millions) of children whose fathers 
and mothers vote for us, except to 
offer them membership of the Youth 
Organisation when they attain 14 
years of age, is to hand over to other 
influences the moulding of children’s 
minds, and to give others the first 
opportunities for enrolling the young- 
sters in organisations whose outlook 
is the very antithesis to all we stand 
for, 

We believe our Party has already 
suffered immensely from its past 
neglect of the problem we are now 
stating, and if our readers can offer 
suggestions, possibly something might 
crystallise in this matter during the 
coming year. 

As we have indicated above, some-_ 
thing has already been done in this 


| 
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matter, and an organisation catering 
for children under local Labour Party 
auspices emerged in East Fulham, 
London, some time ago. The move- 
ment has now taken root in Brixton, 
and in both places branches of an or- 
ganisation known as the ‘‘Red Fal- 
cons” are proving successful. It is 
reported to us that the parents take 
pleasure in giving encouragement to 
the work of this organisation. Fur- 
ther, the physical activities of the 
group, with their distinctive dress, 
give a touch of the spectacular which 
has a strong appeal both to members 
and outsiders. 

In both Fulham and Brixton the 
Movement has been fortunate in its 
adult leadership, and after all work 
among children cannot be developed 
successfully without sympathetic and 
continuous direction of all their 
activities. This job is not one for 
some over-worked official, but it is a 
work of devotion for persons with an 
appreciation of the child mind. This 
is the view of Mr. Hinley Atkinson, 
the Labour Party Organiser for Lon- 
don, and we entirely concur. 

* * * 


We give below some particulars of 
the Red Falcons’ Movement, which 
have been kindly supplied to us. Our 
readers will note that there are 
branches of Red Faicons in other 
countries. What we particularly 
want to see is either this or some 
other organisation recognised and 
approved by the Labour Party, and 
generally adopted throughout the 
country. 

The Fulham No. 1 Group of the 
Red Falcons was formed in May, 
1933, among the founders being 
Paul Williams, L.C.C., and Alf 
Bender, League of Youth. The Group 
was first formed as an experiment 
following discussion and a resolution 
at a meeting of the Leagues of 
Youth in London. 


The ages of the members of the 
Group are between the ages of 7 and 
16 years and upon reaching the age 
of 16 years they then take up mem- 
bership of the League of Youth. The 
subscriptions are 1d. per week. 
Meetings are held weekly between the 
hours of 7 to 9 p.m. The Falcons 
take part in folk dancing, physical 
drill, needlework and knitting, have 
lectures on such subjects as camp 
life, nature study and Socialist sub- 
jects. 


Membership is not strictly confined 
to children of members of the Labour 
Party, although it is advisable; written 
consent of the parents is necessary 
before a child is allowed membership. 

The Group is represented on the 
General Committee of the Party 
both through the Women’s Section 
and the League ot Youth. The League 
are responsible for reporting progress 
of the Group to the General Manage- 
ment Committee. 

The Red Falcons differ from the or- 
dinary Scouts and Guides in that no 
force or militarism is taught in any 
shape or form; indeed the Group 
Motto is adverse to force. 

The first Annual Group Camp was 
held at the Youth Hostel at Hoa- 
desdon from August 19th to 26th, 
1934, and was attended by 21 Fal- 
cons. The camp in 1933 was in con- 
junction with the Woodcraft Folk ait 
the Wye Valley and was attended by 
7 Falcons. 

The dress is a blue shirt with a red 
kerchief and a badge of a falcon with 
wings spread. 

Correspondence is carried on by 
members of the Group with Falcons 
in Austria, Holland and America; at 
Hoddesdon the Group met five Red 
Falcons from Austria. 

Membership of the Group is open to 
both boys and girls. The motto of 
the Group is: ‘‘Observe and Think in 
order to discover the Truth.’’ The 
Group is divided into clans of nine, 
each clan being named after some 
prominent Socialist or historical 
working-class figure. 

The Leader of the Fulham No. 1 
Group of the Red Falcons is Mrs. 
Scott, 48, Finborough Road, S.W. 
10, from whom all particulars of the 
Red Falcons can be obtained. 

* * * 


The second Group to be formed in 
London was formed at Brixton and is 
known as No. 2 Group. This Group 
follow out generally the work of the 
Fulham Group, conditions of member- 
ship, ages and dress being the same. 
The Brixton Group are taking part in 
the Pageant of Labour at the Crystal 
Palace and have given concert items 
at garden fétes arranged by the Brix- 
ton Party. The Brixton Group was 
formed on April 26, 1934, and are 
now preparing a concert in aid of 
Group Funds. 

Groups are also being formed at 
Clapham, Brentford and Chiswick, St. 


(Concluded on page 158.) 
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HOW MUCH DID YOU KNOW? 


DO ABSTENTIONS COUNT? 
(Question 5.) 


Just as in the House of Commons 
there are only two lobbies, i-e., Aye 
and Nay, so when a resolution is put 
to a meeting the question can only 
be for or against. Neutrals in ordin- 
ary circumstances are regarded as 
assenting to the proposition although 
their votes are not counted. 

There are exceptions to this rule as, 
for instance, when the rules of the 
organisation concerned require a 
specified majority (usually two-thirds 
majority) on any question. The 
general rule stated above does not, 
of course, apply in the election of 
persons where the actual votes cast 
for individuals are counted. 

The theory that responsibility 
rests on every member is a sound 
one, and it is not in the general in- 
terest that any member should ab- 
sclve himself from responsibility by 
abstaining from voting on a particular 
question. Where neither aye or nay 
meet a persion’s point of view, in 
most cases an amendment could do 
so. In any case abstention is not 
particularly heroic. 

Unless the whole of the persons 
present, and entitled to vote, do 
actually vote for a proposition it is 
not correct to record that the motion 
was carried unanimously. Where no 
one votes against any motion, 
although some abstain, it is proper 
to record that the motion was. car- 
ried mnemine contradicente (no one 
contradicting). This is contracted as 
“Nem con.”’ Or the record may be: 
“Carried without dissent.’’ A person 
does not ‘‘dissent’’ unless he votes 
against the motion. 


IS I1.M. COMPULSORY? 
(Question 1.) 


To answer this question clearly it 
is first necessary to state that the 
Labour Party nationally is comprised 
solely of affiliated organisations. 
There are no national individual mem- 
bers, though there are certain ex 
officio members of both the National 
E.C. and of the Annual Conference. 

Individual membership begins with 
Constituency Parties, but Constitu- 


SEE PAGE 151. 


ency Parties are comprised of affili- 
ated organisations and _ individual 
members, and under the Model Rules 
both function ultimately through dele- 
gates appointed by them. 

Having made the above clear, we 
can now point out that in no place in 
the rules is individual membership 
made compulsory on the delegates, 
either to the Annual Conference or on 
those appointed by affiliated organis- 
ations to Divisional and Local Parties. 


Whatever may be said as to the 
desirability of all persons partaking in 
Party work showing their keenness by 
becoming individual members, no 
compulsion has ever been enacted, 
though suggestions to this end have 
been made from time to time. Reso- 
lutions having this object appear on 
the agenda for the Southport Confer- 
ence, though it is unlikely the same 
will be carried. Persuasion is still 
generally thought to be the better 
course, 

The question has also arisen in re- 
lation to Parliamentary candidates, 
Local Government candidates and 
Local Party officers. Last year an 
amendment to ihe Constitution was 
carried, which makes it compulsory on 
Parliamentary candidates to be indi- 
vidual members of the Party. After 
all, a sound principle is involved here: 
what right have such persons to call 
upon the sacrifice of others, unless 
they themselves are prepared to show 
some degree of sacrifice by accepting 
membership in this form? 

No rule exists which makes indivi- 
dual membership compulsory on per- 
sons selected as local government 
candidates, or persons elected to local 
Party office, While, in our opinion, 
such persons ought to be individual 
members, this is obviously a matter 
that can be secured without amend- 
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ment to rule, because Local Parties 
select their own candidates and 
appoint their own officers. The same 
control is not exercised over dele- 
gates who are appointed by affiliated 
organisations — hence of course the 
proposed amendment above referred 
to. 


OMITTING THE IMPRINT 
(Question 2.) 

Sections lSe oeihe oC LP. Ae. 
1883 (applying to Parliamentary 
Elections) and Section 14 of the 
Municipal Elections Act, 1884 (apply- 
ing to Local Government Elections) 
lays down that every bill, placard or 
poster having reference to an election 
shall bear the name and address of 
the printer and publisher. Any per- 
son printing, publishing or posting a 
bill, placard or poster without an im- 
print is liable to a fine not exceeding 
one hundred pounds. if the candidate 
or the election agent is the guilty 
person an illegal practice is committed 
and this, in addition to heavy punish- 
ment, might, unless relief is obtained, 
be the contributory cause in upsetting 
the election. Note that the printer, 
publisher and billposter may be liable. 

The point at issue often is what is 
a bill, placard or poster? The law 
does not say a printed bill, placard or 
poster, hence a duplicated circular or 
handbill, or a writen poster, falls 
within the provisions named, and must 
bear an imprint. Broadly speaking, 
the term used in the Act may be taken 
as covering every kind of publication 
issued to the public, including news- 
papers, election addresses, circular 
letters, circular post cards, pol! card, 
meeting bills, etc. Envelopes, unless 
they bear a message, and letter head- 
ing unless used for circular purposes 
or bearing a slogan would not ordin- 
arily require an imprint. The rule is 
“when in doubt, use an imprint.’’ 

As to what the imprint should con- 
sist of, the words ‘“‘printed and pub- 
lished by’’ adding the name of the 
printer, are frequently used. This is 
not strictly correct, unless the printer 
accepts the responsibility of publica- 
tion, and in many cases printers do 
not care for this kind of wording. The 
law requires the name of the printer 
and publisher, and therefore it re- 
quires the name of the election agent 
or of his sub-agent where these per- 
sons are actually the publishers. Note 
that by a recent decisicn a printer 
farming out work must not use his 


own imprint, but that of the actual 
printer, though he may add his own if 
he does a portion of the work. 


EXPELLING A MEMBER 
(Question 3.) 

It must be clearly understood that 
the expulsion of a Party member is a 
serious matter in which the rights of 
the individual have some protection in 
law. No particular case has ever been 
decided by the Courts, so far as we 
are aware, bearing on the rights of a 
member expelled from a_ political 
Party, but a number of cases arising 
from other organisations have been 
decided from time to time, and a 
general principle appears to be laid 
down that a man shall not be con- 
demned for alleged misconduct if he 
has not had the opportunity of de- 
fending himself. 

The rule of the Labour Party applied 
to the constituency and Local Labour 
Parties does not specifically lay down 
any procedure for expulsion, though 
the matter is mentioned. It would 
appear that in the case of Local 
Labour Parties under Set C Rules the 
power of expulsion exists, and also in 
the case of all Divisional Parties, but 
not in the case of Polling District 
Committees, where the right of expul- 
sion appears to lie with the Divisional 
Party. The rules provide that ‘‘it is 
the duty of the General Committee in 
all the above cases to take all neces- 
sary steps to safeguard the constitu- 
tion, etc., and that where action is 
taken to this end involving the punish- 
ment or expulsion of any organisation 
or individual, the latter shall have the 
right of appeal to the National E.C.”’ 

Where the question of expulsion or 
punishment is entertained the rule of 
law mentioned above ought to be car- 
ried out, and the person given an 
opportunity of explanation. If this is 
done and expulsion follows, such 
action (carried out, be it noted, by 
the General Committee and not the 
Executive) holds good, unless reversed 
on appeal to the National E.C. 


PEERS AND PEERESSES 
(Question 4.) 

A Peer of the United Kingdom or of 
Scotland is disqualified for election to 
the House of Commons on the ground 
that being bound to serve the State 
in another capacity, i.e., when sum- 
moned to the House of Lords, and be- 
longing, therefore, to a separate 
estate, his election to the House of 
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Commons would be incompatible with 
the Representation of the People, on 
which the constitution of the latter 
House is based. The position as to 
Irish Peers is somewhat different, and 
a Peer of Ireland may be elected as 
one of the Irish representative Peers 
to sit in the House of Lords. A Peer 
so elected is ineligible for election to 
the House of Commons, but a Peer of 
Ireland not so elected may be elected 
for a constituency at a Parliamentary 
Election, and for the time being he 
loses his status as a Peer, and while 
sitting in the House of Commons he is 
not entitled to participate in an elec- 
tion of representative Peers. 

As to registration, a Peer of the 
United Kingdom, or of Scotland, may 
not be registered as a Parliamentary 
elector. Should a Peer, however, be- 
come registered he is not entitled to 
vote, and his vote if given would be 
disallowed on a scrutiny unless it 
appeared that at the time he voted no 
writ of summons to the House of 
Lords had been sent to him. Appar- 
ently a Peer who is thus virtually a 
commoner is entitled to vote if his 
name appears on the register, al- 
though his name can only so appear 
when due to an oversight. 

An Irish Peer elected for a consti- 
tuency in Great Britain, as pointed out 
above, takes the status of a commoner, 
and as such he may both be registered 
and may vote at a Parliamentary elec- 
tion. An Irish Peer not elected to 
the House of Commons, and therefore 
still retaining his right to participate 
in the election of representative 
Peers, may not be registered or vote 
at a Parliamentary election. 

There are no_ disqualifications 
attaching to Peeresses who, of course, 
cannot sit in the House of Lords and 
they may both be elected to the 
House of Commons and entitled to 
vote. 

None of the above restrictions apply 
in any respect either to registration as 
a Local Government elector, or to 
election to any Local Government 
bodies. There are no_ disabilities 
attaching to either Peers or Peeresses 
in respect to registration or election 
to these bodies. 


Sons of Peers, unless Peers in their 
own right, are not affected by the 
above Parliamentary disqualifications. 
Hence it is that persons with titles 
are to be found elected to the House 
of Commons. 
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The Clarion Youth Campaign 


THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 


This vigorous movement about which 
some curiosity exists, and of which 
little is known in many parts of the 
couniry, is ably explained below. We 
have been asked whether the Clarion 
Youth Committee is a new organisa- 
tion, whether the Movement is 
approved by the Labour Party, and 
other questions excited by news of 
some of the wonderful work which 
has been done in a few constituencies 
where our comrades of this Move- 
ment have gone to work. 

As will be seen from the following 
notes, kindly supplied us by Mr. 
Maurice Hackett, the Clarion Youth 
Movement is virtually a cavalry arm 
of the Party, an analogy which seems 
singularly appropriate as a description 
of their exploits in the several places 
mentioned. The Movement appeals 
particularly to the youth, and to many 
who find in the kind of functions per- 
formed, an outlet for their energies 
sometimes not existent in their own 
constituencies, and certainly wonder- 
fully attractive to the energised 
modern youth and maiden who want 
to get a move on, and who are willing 
to do something out of the ordinary 
to get it. 

There is, at present, a lack of 
“body” or structure about this organ- 
isation, which looseness, of course, 
appeals to some comrades. Democra- 
tic form has not taken definite shape; 
perhaps we have here a movement in the 
making. We do not think this position 
can continue indefinitely ; however, we 
are concerned here principally to mark 
the good work done, and to await 
developments, if they come. 

The Clarion Youth Campaign Com- 
mittee has recently appointed Mr. 
Maurice Hackett as full-time organiser. 
An Executive consisting of Paul 
Williams, Judy Manning, George 
Elvin, R. George and Arthur Peacock 
has been appointed, and an appeal 
for funds has been issued. Our 
friends are doing something which 
has not been done before in the 
Movement, at any rate since the days 
when the Clarion scouts sowed seed 
in many parts of the country. But 
the work now being done is on differ- 
ent lines. The Clarion scouts were 


scouts in the truest sense. They spied 
out the land and here and there blazed 
a trail. We have gone far from that 
day, but the same spirit is harnessed 
by the Clarion Youth, though to-day 
they are not single horsemen — the 
cavalry goes in a troop. Mr. Hackett, 
whose address is 24, New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C.1., writes: 

The Ciarion Youth Campaign is not 
a new Movement, neither does it seek 
to build up another membership 
group within the Labour Movement. 

It is, as its name implies, a cam- 
paign, the object of which being to 
stimulate activity among Youth 
Branches of the Party throughout the 
country, and to give every encourage- 
ment to younger members to take up 
their full share of work in the Labour, 
Trade Union and Co-operative Move- 
ment, 

The Campaign has been established 
now for about 18 months, and is re- 
cognised by Transport House and the 
London Labour Party as a group who 
are able, by means of special efforts 
and propaganda experiments to under- 
take valuable work which is not so 
easily done by the official machine. 

Among the successful tasks carried 
out are ;— 

Socialist Weeks in areas mainly 
where the Local Party is weak, and 
where some outside help stimulates 
activity, makes new members and 
creates general public interest in the 
Labour Movement. 

These Weeks have resulted in over 
4,000 new Party members in 13 
divisions, and Head Office have agreed 
that the report and general scheme 
shall be sent to every Divisional Party 
in the country. In East Bristol during 
July, 1,022 new Party members were 
made in six evenings’ work, and many 
parties are seeking aid in organisa- 
tion of similar efforts. 

Rural Campaigns. This summer the 
Campaign has organised 12 week 
campaigns in rural divisions in the 
West, Midland and Eastern Counties. 
Young Socialists have given their 
holiday period, collected money for a 
lorry, and in co-operation with the 
divisional party concerned, held meet- 
ings, distributed literature and can- 
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vassed for members in small towns 
and villages. In the first three weeks 
of this summer campaign, over fifty 
village meetings were held and 200 
new party members made. These 
rural campaigns have been organised 
in co-operation with the National 
Rural Campaign of the Party, and 
Head Office gave a donation and the 
fullest possible support. If the 
Clarion Youth Campaign can carry on, 
it is proposed to run a similar rural 
campaign next summer. 

Literature Selling. The Campaign 
has a “‘squad’’ in London who go out 


every week on the Central London 
streets selling the ‘‘London News’ 
and ‘“‘The New Nation.’’ 1,000 


papers per month are being sold, and 
this piece of work alone has set an 
example to youth branches which has 
resulted in an increase in the sale of 
the New Nation, from 4,000 to 7,000 
in three months. In addition to the 
papers, during the Socialist Weeks 
about 3,750 pamphlets have been 
sold. We have in hand a scheme for 
the door-to-door selling of Party 
pamphlets which we hope will bring 
results which every Divisional Party 
can follow up. 

Youth Hostels. One of the most 
important works accomplished by the 
Clarion Youts Campaign is the setting 
up of the First Socialist Youth Hostel 
at Hoddesdon, Herts. The value of 
the Hostel, both in new membership 
and political activity and education, 
has been tremendous. It has given 
the London and Home Counties Youth 
branches a central meeting place and 
from this has sprung much of the 
activity and enthusiasm for carrying 
on the work mentioned above. The 
Hostel has enabled us to organise the 
first National Gathering of Socialist 
Youth and over 600 people were 
gathered at Hoddesdon over August 
week-end from all parts. We are 
most anxious to continue this work 
over a larger field, forming groups 
who will set about obtaining a hostel 
or camping ground for use of the 
Youth Movement in their area. One 
of the best ways of combatting the 
effect of Tory and Fascist clubs is a 
chain of Youth Hostels, self-supvort- 
ing, acting as political, recreational and 
recruiting centres for Labour Youth. 

The machinery, legal and otherwise, 
is already available for linking up these 
Hostels on a national hasis, and the 
Party is protected legally as to their 
membership and use. 


The Clarion Youth Campaign wants 
to carry on. 

There is a tremendous amount of 
work to be done, helping League 
branches, training active and capable 
workers and speakers, giving oppor- 
tunities to the new generation of 
Socialists on the platform and gener- 
ally helping Maurice Webb’s good 
work by giving the League branches 
that have been formed during the past 
year, work to do and plans that they 
can adapt to keep their members 
interested. 

What the Campaign wants to do is 
to carry on with special propaganda 
work, literature sales, helping back- 
ward and rural areas, setting up 
hostels or centres for the League of 
Youth, in conjunction with the Uni- 
versity Labour Groups and_ the 
National Workers Sports Association. 


POT POURRI 


Our readers are reminded that no 
credentials for the Party Conference 
can be issued in respect of applica- 


tions received after 17th September. 


The Annual Conference of the 
Agents’ Union will be held on Sep- 
tember 30th, in the Temperance 


Hall, Southport, commencing at 10.30 — 


a.m. 


The Agents’ Union has issued an : 


official statement explaining their 
attitude to part-time agency service in 
the Labour Party. Copies of this 
document may be had on application 
to the General Secretary, 
Union, 107, Dale End, Birmingham, 4. 


Mr. Maurice Hackett, whose name — 


is well known to our readers in con-— 


nection with the League of Youth and 
the Clarion Movement, has been 


| 


4 


Agents’ — 


. 


appointed full-time Organiser for the 


Clarion Youth Campaign. _ Incident- 
ally, we note Mr. Hackett is to be 


' 


married on September 27th, to Miss 


Levine. Heartiest congratulations to— 
both. ( 
i 

Mr. G. Hale has been appointed full-— 


time Labour Agent at Burnley, vice 


Mr. J. W. Gradwell, who has retired 
after many years’ service. 


Mr. J. P. Connolly, late of North- 
wich (Cheshire) and Whitechapel 
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(London) has been appointed full-time 
agent for the Hulme Division of Man- 
chester. 


Commencing at once the Post Office 
has introduced a new telephone trunk 
service, which permits trunk calls to 
be paid by the receiver of the call 
instead of the sender. 


To make such a call the caller asks 
for a Transferred Charge Call and 
gives the receiver’s name as well as 
number. The operator ascertains 
from the proposed receiver whether 
the call will be accepted, and if so the 
same is put through and charged to 
receiver. This service, if not abused, 
will find its uses as between Labour 
Parties, candidates, and at election 
times. 


An important Greater London Con- 
ference on Fascism is to be held on 
Saturday, September 22nd. The Lon- 
don Labour Party has issued a 
memorandum entitled ‘‘The Labour 
Movement and Fascism,’’ and a reso- 
Jution will be submitted summarising 
the policy indicated therein. 


Mr. J. W. Foster, Secretary of the 
Durham Federation of Labour Parties, 
is to lecture to the Labour Organisers 
on the North-East Coast on Septem- 
ber 15th, on the Local Government 
Act, 1933. Mr. Foster is an acknow- 
ledged authority on these matters, and 
without a doubt a profitable time will 
be spent. 


Mr. H. D. Kiddle, Secretary, Salis- 
bury D.L.P., writes: “‘I should like to 
say how much I appreciate the articles 
in the “Labour Organiser.’’ A large 
number are of value for reference 
when preaching the message, and in 
organising a difficult area, such as 
Salisbury. I should like to thank 
“Tack Cutter’? for his article, “A 
Winter’s Tale or Midsummer Night.’ 
It is reminiscent of some of our local 
experiences this summer.” 


The Clarion Youth Hostel propose 
holding a Week’s School at Hoddes- 
don during November. Well-known 
Socialist authorities have promised 
their services. A charge of £1 Ils. 
only covers bed and breakfast each 
week day, and a stay at the hostel 
during two  week-ends. Maurice 
Hackett has the matter in hand. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


“Nazis, Nazism and Nazidom.”’ 
Price twopence. The Labour Party. 
This pamphlet is largely an ex- 
posure of the work of the Nazis in 
Germany, and an authoritative one 
at that, for it is written) by two 
Germans who, by writing this 
pamphlet have rendered themselves 
liable, upon arrest, to the death 
penalty. 

The pamphlet adds to our pre- 
sent knowledge of what has been 
going on and as to the real objects 
and end of Nazidom. 

“What is this Fascism?’’ Price one 
penny. The National Council of 
Labour. 

“Fascism. The Enemy of _ the 
People.’”’ Price one penny. The 
National Council of Labour. 

The National Council of Labour 
is a Committee drawn from the 
T.U.C., the Labour Party, the Par- 
liamentary Labour Party and the 
Co-operative Union, and these two 
pamphlets are obtainable from the 
Labour Party. 

Their titles are sufficiently ex- 
planatory and they should have an 
immediate ready sale. 100 copies 
of either of these pamphlets cost 
6s. 


~ LEAFLETS. 


A leaflet entitled “‘The United 
Front” has been published by the 
National Council of Labour, which we 
hope Executives will obtain in suffi- 
cient numbers for at least supplying 
delegates and members of Local Par- 
ties where, commonly, owing to in- 
sidious Communist propaganda, the 
National organisations are blamed for 
declining to fall into Communist traps. 
These traps are often not understood 
by the rank and file, and the exposure 
in this leaflet is well timed. Price of 
leaflet, 6s. 6d. per thousand. 


“The Spotlight on the Black 
Shirts’”’ is a coloured leaflet, priced at 
6s. per thousand, which compresses 
into its compass a terrific indictment 
of the British Black Shirts. The ex- 
posure is merciless, and this leaflet 
ought to be got round. 


“The Fruits of Fascism’’ is a 
smaller leaflet, priced at 4s. per thou- 
sand, which is an exposure of the 
failure of Fascism abroad. 
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The Free Use of Schoolrooms 


THE LITTLE SNAGS 


As readers are aware the free use 
by candidates of public elementary 
schoolrooms for the purposes of public 
meetings has now been extended to 
Local Government Elections. 

While the concession now in force 
is of considerable value it would seem 
that in their dealings with this matter 
our legislators have from the com- 
mencement not been explicit enough, 
and in practice there is unfortunately 
room for much obstruction on the 
part of unwilling school managers 
without the hope of the candidate 
obtaining much satisfaction. It is to 
give some guidance upon this matter 
that this article is written, 

As far back as 1894 the question of 
the use of schoolrooms for the pur- 
poses of a candidature was considered 
by our legislators, and Section 4 of 
the Local Government Act, 1894, 
actually laid down that a candidate 
for a Parish Council should be entitled 
to use, free of charge at all reason- 
able times, and after reasonable 
notice any suitable room in any public 
elementary school. 

The jumble, however, which was 
made in the wording of the clause 
made it possible for the Education 
Department to rule that the right 
vested in the electors and not in the 


candidate, and that therefore only a 
Parish Meeting could order the use of 
a room for a_ candidate. Such 
stupidity is hard to understand, but 
at any rate, for thirty years this rul- 
ing deprived candidates for District or 
Parish Councils of the free use of 
schoolrooms, which, it seemed to us, 
was the clear intention of the Act. 

However, the offending clause has 
now been repealed and is replaced by 
Section 61 of the Local Government 
Act, 1933. As every experienced 
election agent knows, the free use of 
schoolrooms to Parliamentary candi- 
dates has been subject to the obstruc- 
tions mentioned above, which are 
wholly due to the unfortunate wording 
contained in the R.P. Act, 1918. It 
will be convenient now to set out in 
parallel columns the wording of the 
latter Act and the wording of the new 
Act; both sections are, of course, in 
full force, but apply to different elec- 
tions. 

Our readers have now an opportun- 
ity of noting the difference in word- 
ing, and the attempt in the L.G. Act, 
1933, to improve upon the wording 
of the R.P. Act, 1918. In the first 
place, it will be noticed that an 
authority is set up, i.e., the Board of 
Education, to decide what is reason- 


R.P.A. 1918. Section 25. 


“A candidate at a parliamentary election 
(other than a university election) shall be 
entitled, for the purpose of holding a public 
meeting in furtherance of his candidature, to 
the use at reasonable times between the receipt 
of a writ for the election and the day of the poll, 
of a suitable room in any public elementary 
school situated within the constituency for 
which he is a candidate : 

“Provided that this enactment shall not 
authorise the use of any room used as part of a 
private dwelling-house nor authorise any inter- 
ference with the school hours of an elementary 
day or evening school. 

“A charge may be made to cover any actual 
and necessary expenses incurred by the local 
authority, or by the managers of the school, in 
respect of the preparation of the room before 
the meeting for the purposes of the meeting, 
and after the meeting for school purposes, and 
for warming, lighting and cleaning the room. 

“Tf by reason of the use of any room under the 
Act any damage is done to the school-house, or 
to the furniture, fittings, or apparatus, this 
damage shall be defrayed by the person by 
whom, or on whose behalf, the meeting is 
convened.’’ 


L.G.A. 1933. Section 61. 


(1) “A candidate at an election of a county 
councillor, councillor of a borough, district 
councillor, or parish councillor shall be entitled, 
for the purpose of holding public meetings in 
furtherance of his candidature, to the use, 
without payment and at all reasonable times 
during the period commencing on the day on 
which notice of the election is given and ending 
on the day preceding the day of election, and 
after reasonable notice, of a suitable room in 
the schoolhouse of any public elementary school 
situate in a parish wholly or in part comprise 
in the electoral area in which he is a candidate : 

“Provided that nothing in this section shall 
authorise the use of a room used as part of a 
private dwelling-house, nor authorise any inter- 
ference with the hours during which the school- 
house is used for educational purposes. 

“(2) If by reason of the use of a room under 
this section any expense is incurred by the 
persons having control over the room, or any 
damage is done to the schoolhouse, or to the 
furniture, fittings or apparatus therein, the 
expense or cost of making good such damage 
shall be defrayed by the person by whom, or on 
whose behalf, the meeting was convened. 

“(3) Any question arising under this section 
as to what is reasonable or suitable. shall be 
determined by the Board of Education.”’ 
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able or suitable. But as the words 
‘reasonable’ or ‘‘suitable’’ are used 
only in sub-section (1) and not at all 
in sub-section (2) it is by no means 
clear that the Board of Education has 
any jurisdiction to decide whether 
any expense charged to a _ Local 
Government candidate is reasonable, 
or whether the bill of costs for dam- 
age is a fair one. 

The common trouble about the pro- 
vision for Parliamentary Elections 
has been that if there is any dispute 
in the matter, either as to the charge 
made, or in granting the use of the 
room, there has been no authority 
named who could adjudicate upon the 
matter, and what is worse, no means 
of securing compensation for a candi- 
date whose prospects are injured by 
the obtuseness or ill-will of those in 
control of the schoolroom. 

The L.G. Act does endeavour to 
provide some means of appeal, but 
our stupid legislators cannot even 
make clear what are the points on 
which an appeal may be made, nor 
is there any guarantee of swift action. 

In our view, the Acts shouid pro- 
vide for a stipulated notice of use, 
for the rendering in proper form by 
the owners or managers of any bill 
for expenses or damages, and for an 
appeal by a candidate aggrieved, to 
the nearest Court of Summary Juris- 
diction, which should be given the 
fullest powers to ensure that the 
spirit of the Act is carried out. 

Meantime, we suppose Parliamen- 
tary and Local Government candi- 
dates have to put up with the diffi- 
culties, and make the most of the 
situation. Fortunately, the cases 
where trouble arises are in a minority, 
but it is in most difficult areas where 
ur friends have less public standing, 
or even knowledge of their rights, 
that abuses take place. 

We have more than once stated that 
a Labour Parliamentary agent, or 
candidate, who is so well blessed 
with money as not to use the privi- 
leges conferred on him, is a danger to 
others; it is the duty of all Labour 
agents and candidates to insist upon 
their rights in this respect. 

It will be noted that the essence of 
both enactments is (1) that there shall 
be free use, (2) that reasonable notice 
must be given, (3) that the time that 
the room is required must be a reason- 
able time, and that it must not inter- 
fere with the proper use of the school 


for educational purposes, (4) that if 
the owners or managers are put to 
any expense such expense shall be re- 
funded to them, and that it any dam- 
age is done such damage shall be 
made good, (5) that the right extends 
in the case of a Parliamentry election 
from the issue of the writ to polling 
day, and in a Local Government elec- 
tion from the day on which notice of 
the election is given until polling day. 
There must be a reasonable atti- 
tude not only on the part of those 
who are to lend the room, but on the 
part of those applying for it. At least 
seven days’ notice therefore ought to 
be given, and we advise a personal 
call and a written request. The per- 
sonal call has the advantage that one 
is able to discover at once whether 
the room is free, and to amend the 
notice accordingly on the spot. The 
following is a suitable form of notice, 
the heading of which may be adapted 
to any kind of election. It may be 
advisable sometimes to have these 
notices printed and used in duplicate, 
one copy being handed to the school 
managers and the other retained. 


Borough of 
Municipal Election, 19—. —— Ward. 
To the Managers, 
= School. 


I, THE UNDERSIGNED, being a 
candidate at the above election, here- 
by inform you that notice of the above 
election was given on ——— (here in- 
sert date). AND in accordance with 
the Provisions of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1933, set out below, I 
further give you notice that I desire 
to use, for the purposes of a Public 
Meeting, a suitable room in the 
school on the date (or dates) men- 
tioned below. 

Date. Here set out particulars of 
room required. 


WIAs a cedecexadiees etest nati ennere cae sacs de 
Der arideods¥ccdaetsiodecscees sete ace e ete Re eeseids 
Doccne des vaccedstecraceces acters ec aseere ws oisen eae 
7 IR enor bise ci RC OAAN tao ta a 
Si GNEC tee eirresee corte in accien kare 

UA MAR OSS irre ces. esncdatocascecoseec tee sty 

Here set out in full the Section of the 


Act. 
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Most of our readers will be aware 
of a practice adopted in some Coun- 
ties and Boroughs where a common 
sum is laid down (and sometimes 
agreed to by the agents) as being an 
appropriate amount to cover the ex- 
penses of lighting, heating, etc., in all 
schools under a particular authority. 


The sum is frequently 5s. and it is a - 


usual thing for such amount to be 
charged summer and winter alike. 
This, of course, is not what the Act 
intended, and we do not think this 
system works out to the advantage of 
candidates. In most of the cases 
which have come under our observa- 
tion the sum is at least double that of 
the expense actually incurred, and 
some fine day those authorities who 
try to insist upon these payments will 
have to be brought to book. Five 
shillings is, after all, a lot to a poor 
man. 

In the meantime, the use of the 
form which we have given might do 
a great deal to bring home to 
obstreperous authorities and _ indi- 
viduals, what the law really intends, 
and an opportunity may afford itself 
some time for an action at law for 
damages against those refusing to 
accord what the law gives. 

We have very little faith that an 
appeal to the Board of Education is 
going to be of much use to candi- 
dates in securing immediate redress. 
Indeed, some managers may attempt 
to abuse this very provision and so 
cause delays in bookings. If any of 
our readers have this experience we 
should be glad to hear about it. It 
will be noted that the Board has no 
power to impose a penalty for wilful 
refusal to comply with the provisions. 
May it withhold its grants? 


Do ALL the officers 
of your Party get the 
a Be Oy? 


If not, why not ? 


The *L.0.” 
serves ALL 


A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE. 


A Fatuous -Report Concerning 
Municipal Nominations. 


A correspondent draws our atten- — 
tion to an extraordinary statement — 
published in a weekiy paper, and 
which for ought we know, may be — 
copied and give rise to some mis- — 
apprehensions. The statement reads 
as follows. 


“Preliminary preparations are 
already being made for the Munici- 
pal Elections especially in regard to 
the selection of candidates. To this 
problem greater importance has to — 
be attached this year inasmuch as 
under an Act passed last year, the 
provisions of which will be in force — 
for the first time, the names of the 
candidates have to be submitted to 
the Registraiion Officer six weeks 
before the date of the election.” 
The above is, of course, all moon- 
shine. In the first place, the Regis- 
tration Officer, as such, has nothing — 
at all to do with the conduct of 
elections. The time for the proceed- 
ings (nominations, etc.) is as laid 
down in the second schedule, part 2 
of the Local Government Act, 1933. 
The time for nominations in a 
Borough is up to 5 p.m. on the eighth 
day before the day of election, and 
nominations are in order as to time 
when delivered prior io the time 
stated. The only new provision affect- 
ing this matter is that a candidate’s 
consent in writing is now required 
and this may be delivered on, or 
within one month before, the last day 
for the delivery of nomination papers. 

It is fairly easy to see where the 
newspaper correspondent has gone 
wrong. 


RECEIVED 


“London’s Speculative Builders.” 
Price one penny. The Labour Re- 
search Department, 60, Doughty 
Street, London, W.C.1. 

The main point of this pamphlet 
is an exposure of the profits in the 
house building ramp around Lon 
don. There is a foreword by Mr. 

R. Coppock. 


NEXT MONTH. 
More about Socialist Weeks. 


